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of service, almost three-quarters of the workers with less than a year of service have a week or less of vacation. Even after a year of service most production workers still have only a week of vacation, although most white-collar workers have two weeks. Only after 10 years of service does the three-week vacation become the rule for all classes of workers.
Since this sample excludes small firms, the practices reported in this survey should not obscure the fact that a paid vacation is still far from a universal benefit. According to the 1977 Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn and Staines, 1979), a fifth of all employees working at least 20 hours per week do not have a paid vacation. As with other benefits, workers in small firms generally have less coverage. About 30 percent of the workers employed at sites with fewer than 50 workers do not have paid vacations; by contrast, paid vacations are available to virtually all workers employed at firms with more than 500 workers. Also, as we discuss later, part-time workers often have no paid vacation time.
Even when employees have paid vacations, however, we have no data on the patterns of vacation taken among workers in two-paycheck families. Can employees choose their vacation time to fit personal and family needs? What, in fact, are the preferences for vacations among dual-worker families? Is it to vacation together, although briefly, with children when school is closed, or to stagger vacations and extend the time spent with children, just as some couples choose shift work for similar purposes?
Counter to the view that American workers are generally unwilling to trade income for leisure, there is some evidence that substantial numbers of workers desire more time off the job, particularly vacation time, even at the cost of added income. More than 40 percent of the workers in a 1978 nationally representative survey (Best, 1980) indicated that they would give up some current income for added vacation time, although the amount they were willing to forego was generally slight. (Vacation was clearly preferred to reductions in the work day; the former may be viewed as true leisure time, while reduced work days may simply create greater possibilities for nonmarket housework.) Interestingly, women workers, workers in dual-earner families, and workers with young children were particularly apt to choose added vacation time. Best (1980:142) offers a compelling view of why they indicate this preference for vacation: "Such persons are pushed and battered in an almost ceaseless treadmill of job and family duties, and it is not surprising that they are willing to make significant monetary and non-monetary tradeoffs to escape for some extended period to a different pace of life."the companies do require certification from pregnant women's physicians that it is safe to continue working., these results are only available selectively thus far. See, for example, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (1980).eys. Journal of Marriage and the Family 40(2):.WI-,*1,1. Zellner, H. (1975) The determinants of occupational segregation. Pp. L'S MS m C  H
